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“The Saskatchewan Federation of Labour says the provin- 
cial government’s intention to amend the Construction Industry 

Labour Relations Act will return fairness to the labour relations 
environment in which building trade unions and construction con- 
tractors operate. 

In the 1980s, Grant Devine’s right-wing Tory government 
allowed unionized contractors to spin-off new companies so they 
could run as non-union operations. This effectively deprived build- 
ing trades workers of their legal right to have a union. 

In 1992, Roy Romanow’s NDP government put a stop to 
any new spin-off companies, but left the existing spin-offs in 
place. The proposed amendments will put an end to this 
grandfathering provision of the Devine era spin-offs. 
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by George Manz 


he Canadian Alliance has 
been inthe news for months, 
with the mainstream media 
trying to outdo one another in their 
efforts to generate interest in a right- 
wing make-over of the Reform Party. 

In this issue, we give Preston 
Manning, who has been lampooned 
for years in these pages, a rest. 

Instead, award-winning writer 
Gordon Laird takes on Manning’s 
principal adversaries: Stockwell Day 
and Tom Long. 

On a different note, Peter 
Millard writes about a Breaking the 
Silence Conference, where gays and 
lesbians are trying to make changes 
to Saskatchewan’s school system. 

There’s also an article on the re- 
sults of cutbacks and privatization 
on the education that prisoners now 
receive. The writer, Rick Palmer, 
was formerly the chief of education 
for Corrections Canada at Stony 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Mountain prison in Mani- 
toba. 

In his article, “Is History 
History?,” Sean Mattys 
takes a strip off Mike 
Harris for his attempts to 
change the curriculum in 
schools throughout On- 
tario. 

No one should miss 
reading Elaine Briére’s 
photo essay on her recent 
trip to East Timor. Briére’s 
first trip occurred in 1974, 
just before the brutal In- 


donesian military’s inva- 
sion that killed about one- 
third of the people. East 


Timor had a major effect 
on Elaine’s life. Her pho- 
tos were among the few 
that survived the massa- 
cres and systematic starvation of the 
people. Her images of life in pre-in- 
vasion East Timor were put to good 
use by political activists throughout 
the world. Twenty-six years later, she 
returned, and her essay and photos 
now show a people rebuilding a free 
and independent nation. 

Finally, I got into the writing 
game as well. I look at the widening 
gap between what CEOs are paid, 
and what their employees get, as well 
as comment on that shaggy-haired 
socialist, Albert Einstein, who was 
named the “Person of the Century” 
by Time magazine. 

Or if you prefer something a lit- 
tle more fun, and most people do, 
look up this issue’s “Say What.” It’s 
full of choice quotes from Conrad 
Black, Ralph Klein, Mike Harris, 
Preston Manning, Tom Long, 
Stockwell Day, and Dr. Laura 
Schlessinger. 


Enjoy. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Briarpatch, 

Because I have been noticing a 
decreasing interest in green and envi- 
ronmental issues by the general public 
and because Winnipeg’s Earth Day ac- 
tivities at our Forks Market seem to be 
little more than tokenism, I am con- 
vinced we need to make Earth Day a 
real holiday as a step towards more and 
wider awareness of the joys of celebrat- 
ing and respecting our Mother Earth. 

I have started a petition to that ef- 
fect and hope to take 10,000 signatures 
to my Manitoba MLA this year. It should 
be a national and international holiday, 
but I will start with our provincial NDP 
government. 

Here is the wording of this peti- 
tion: 

PETITION 

to the Legislature of the Province of 
Manitoba 

“This petition of the undersigned citi- 
zens of the Province of Manitoba hon- 
estly shows 

THAT the day currently recognized as 
Earth Day does not go far enough to 
encourage citizens to take more care in 
preserving the nature of our part of the 
Earth; and 

THAT while all other general holidays 
in the Province of Manitoba now allow 
businesses to trade goods and services, 
it is obvious that our home the Earth 
needs one day per year as a breather 
and holiday from human activity and 
commerce which cause pollution and 
damage to the Earth. 

WHEREFORE your petitioners ask that 
the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba 
be pleased to pass the Earth Day Act 
proclaiming an annual general holiday 
with special status forbidding all private 
and commercial motor vehicle transpor- 
tation on Manitoba roads as well as for- 
bidding all business practices and allow- 
ing only absolutely essential government 
and public services and transport.” 

I encourage your readers to begin 
similar petitions in their constituencies 
directed at their provincial governments. 
Together we can pressure all govern- 


ments to stop capitalism/pollution for one 
day a year at least. It's one small step 
for our Earth, one giant leap for people. 
Tim Brandt 

Winnipeg, MB 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I'd like to offer an update and cor- 
rection to my article, “Financing Slav- 
ery: Canadian Investment in Burma” 
(May 2000). I have recently been in- 
formed that Sears Canada is no longer 
sourcing from Burma as they were 
when the article was written. 

Asad Ismi 
Toronto, ON 


Dear Briarpatch, 

Happy Pan-African centenary! Did 
you know that the first Pan-African 
Conference was held in London, Eng- 
land from July 23-25, 1900? It was or- 
ganized by Henry Sylvester Williams, 
born in Trinidad, but partly educated (as 
a lawyer) at Dalhousie University in 
Halifax. 

This conference, attended by 
W.E.B. DuBois, among others, was fol- 
lowed by five Pan-African Congresses 
which were organized by DuBois after 
Williams’ death in 1910 at the age of 
42. 

Considering the importance of the 
Pan-Africanist movement, not only to 
African but to world history in the 20th 
century, Williams - today more forgot- 
ten even than his epochal conference - 
must be one of the most under-rated 
activists and visionaries of the last cen- 
tury. 

Pd be interested in knowing from 
any readers whether there are any plans 
to celebrate Williams and his achieve- 
ment this year. His life and career are 
summarized in Ronald Segal's The Black 
Diaspora and Peter Fryer’s Staying 
Power: The History of Black People in 
Britain. 

Randy Lawrence 
Box 86 
Elstow, SK SOK 1M0 


Golden 


Piggy 
Awards 


Victoria celebrates the 
4th Annual Corporate 


Golden Piggy Awards. 


by Cynthia P Hirondelle 


ictoria, B.C. went hog wild 
again at this year’s Corporate 
Golden Piggy Awards. A 


quartet of snorting singers led the au- 
dience of 300 in a more relevant ver- 
sion of our national anthem: Oh Pov- 
erty. Other sing-along songs included 
The Internationale, led by Lenin, and 
an accordion-accompanied version of 
the Twisted Sister song We’re Not 
Going To Take It. 


photo: David Turner 


This year’s award winners in- 
cluded: Japan Tobacco (which now 
owns the patent rights to lung cancer 
vaccines), Toys R Us for violating U.S. 
child labour laws, several cruise lines 
for dumping effluent, the World Trade 
Organization for trying to enforce glo- 
balization, Hoffman-LaRoche for a 
world-wide conspiracy to raise and fix 
vitamin prices, and the Canadian banks 
for getting a big government hand-out 
to cover the collection of student loans. 


Cynthia L'Hirondelle is active in the 
Together Against Poverty Society in 
Victoria. 
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WARNING! 
DON’T EAT THIS FOOD 

Genetically modified food labels 
are now available on-line. 

The good folks at Stay Free 
magazine are so sick and tired of wait- 
ing for food processors to put labels 
on their genetically modified foods, that 
they made their own. 

If you’ve got a colour printer, you 
can print out 
the page, 
take it to 
your nearest 
printshop, 
and have 
them print it 
on crack- 
and-peel pa- 
per. Then 
you can cut 
out the la- 
bels, take 
them to 
your neigh- 
bourhood 
grocery 
store, and 
put them on all the GMO foods in the 
store. 

That’s just what activists have 
been doing the U.S. For more infor- 
mation, log onto the Stay Free website: 
<www.stayfreemagazine.org/gm>. 


WARNING 


GENETICALLY MODIFIED 


SULPHUR LIMITS NEEDED 

After finding that fuels refined in 
Canada contain up to 993 times more 
sulphur than the new gasoline stand- 
ard allows, Friends of the Earth (FOE) 
called for federal environment minis- 
ter David Anderson to use his new 
powers to fast-track the clean-up of 
Canada’s filthiest fuels. No federal 
regulations currently exist for off-road 
diesel or fuel oils - the fuels containing 
sky-high levels of health-damaging 
sulphur. 

The Sierra Legal Defence Fund 
represented FOE in a court challenge 
to the release of sulphur information. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 


In an attempt to keep the information 
from the public, the six largest refin- 
ers in Canada brought a federal court 
action to prohibit Environment Canada 
from releasing the numbers because 
of Access to Information legislation. 

“A year-long court battle ended 
when the refiners dropped their case. 
This is an important victory in the fight 
to make key environmental and health 
information available to the public,” 
said Sierra Legal lawyer Elizabeth 
Christie, who represented FOE in the 
case. 

“Our lungs don’t care whether the 
toxic pollution is coming out of a tail 
pipe or asmokestack. There is no valid 
reason to leave sulphur in any liquid 
fuel. The time has come for a com- 
prehensive set of regulations. By 2010, 
any liquid fuel marketed in Canada 
should be sulphur-free,” said Beatrice 
Olivastri, the CEO of Friends of the 
Earth. 

“It would appear that oil refiners 
can move the sulphur from regulated 
fuels into unregulated fuels. Given the 


UPDATES 


towering levels of sulphur in these fu- 
els, it looks like this may be what re- 
finers are doing. It’s time to put an end 
to this shell game,” Olivastri said. 

Sulphur particles resulting from 
burning high sulphur fuels and other 
sources form the most health-damag- 
ing part of summer smog. Burning dirty 
fuels (used by locomotives and in al- 
most all heavy machinery found on con- 
struction sites) increases emissions of 
sulphur dioxide and sulphate particles 
into the air. Breathing sulphate parti- 
cles causes asthma symptoms, respi- 
ratory problems, hospital admissions 
and premature deaths. 

It appears refiners are also turn- 
ing homeowners who heat their homes 
with oil into unwitting sulphur pollut- 
ers. Sulphur levels in light fuel oil, used 
mainly for home heating, increased 3 | 
percent between 1997 and 1998, the 
same period refiners were required to 
reduce sulphur in on-road diesel to 
meet federal regulations. Coinci- 
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Global Rift 


The widening gap between what CEOs are paid, 
and what their employees are paid. 


o the CEOs of the largest U.S. 
multinational corporations 
make too much money? 


The AFL-CIO’s Executive 
Pay Watch project certainly thinks so. 
The latest bulletin on their website 
(www.paywatch.org) shows that in 
1999 the average CEO ofa major U.S. 
corporation made a whopping US$12.4 
million. That's 475 times more money 
in a year than the average blue-collar 
worker that he employed. 

U.S. CEOs get a lot more money 
compared to their counterparts in other 
countries. German CEOs made 13 
times more than the average manufac- 
turing employee made. In Japan, the 
pay ratio between CEO and worker 
was 11 to 1. 

The report also included ten case 
studies on the pay of major U.S. 
CEOs. In the case of Jack Welsh, the 
value of the General Electric CEO’s 
compensation and stock option gains 
equalled the combined wages earned 
by 15,000 of the company’s 
maquiladora factory workers in 
Mexico. 

When asked to describe his busi- 
ness philosophy during an interview on 
Cable News Network (CNN), Welsh 
said, “Ideally, you’d have every plant 
you own on a barge, to move with cur- 
rencies and changes in the economy.” 

Coca-Cola Co. CEO Douglas 
Ivester, who recently retired after only 
two years as the top dog at Coke, made 
a pile of dough in 1999 as well. His 
1999 pay was $19.2 million, plus he had 


DY Ceoree Manz 


stock option grants of $14.4 million and 
$154.4 million in unexercised stock 
options. What did investors get for that 
kind of cash? Stock prices dropped 7.3 
percent while he was CEO. Mean- 
while, Coke announced that 6,000 of 
its workers would be laid off, about half 
of them outside the U.S. 

Goldman Sachs CEO Henry 
Paulson made $25.2 million last year. 
The British newspaper The Guardian 
asked, “What's the difference between 
Tanzania and Goldman Sachs? One is 
an African country that makes $2.2 
billion a year and shares it among 25 
million people. The other is an invest- 
ment bank that makes $2.6 billion and 
shares most of it between 161 people.” 

Bank of New York CEO Thomas 
Renyi made plenty of coin even though 
his bank is under FBI investigation for 
illegally funnelling $7 billion out of Rus- 
sia in the last three years, much of it 
by the Russian mafia. 

Freeport-McMoRan Copper & 
Gold Inc. CEO James Moffett made 
tons of money too. And for what? The 
value of the company’s shares dropped 
from $36 to $14 after the downfall of 
Indonesian president Raden Suharto. 
Moffett used to have such good rela- 
tions with the former dictator, that they 
played golf together. 

Meanwhile, Indonesia’s environ- 
ment minister has called for a review 
of Freeport’s contract because the 
company has such a dismal environ- 
mental record. The company’s 
Grasberg open-pit mine in Indonesia 


produces 230,000 tons of ore each day, 
most of it dumped into a local river. 

The report also notes that Gap 
Inc. CEO Millard Drexler “has been 
given stock options in dosages that 
would kill a horse,” noting that as of 
last year, their value was $685 million. 

The Gap is the largest importer 
of goods from Saipan, a U.S. protec- 
torate in the Pacific. In an interview 
with Forbes magazine, U.S. Labor 
Secretary Alexis Herman noted that 
workers in the company’s Saipan 
sweatshops work 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week. In Russia, Gap workers 
get 11 cents an hour, while in Hondu- 
ras, female workers are required take 
pregnancy tests and forced to work 
overtime, all for a grand total of four 
bucks a day. 

And finally, Unocal boss Roger 
Beach made millions as well. The re- 
port notes that Unocal is the last ma- 
jor U.S. company still doing business 
in Burma, Where forced labour, torture 
and murder are every day occur- 
rences. 

Unocal is helping the Burmese 
military dictatorship to build a 416-mile 
natural gas pipeline using 10,000 slave 
labourers. Unocal vice chairman and 
former president John Imle responded 
to the charges on National Public Ra- 
dio by saying, “I don’t believe those 
charges. I wouldn’t call them lies...l 
mean, I’ve heard stories that - I just 
don’t believe those stories.” 


George Manz edits Briarpatch. 
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the high school teacher filled the room. He had 

wanted very much to join the panel, at this, the third 
Breaking the Silence conference, held in Saskatoon in 
March, but it still wasn’t safe for him to reveal himself as 
gay. He went on to describe the pain and the danger of 
being homosexual in Saskatchewan’s school system. A gay 
teacher faces ridicule, contempt, and possibly dismissal. 

It is worse for students. A lesbian mother at the con- 
ference explained how she couldn’t identify herself be- 
cause of the torment her young daughter would face if her 
school chums knew her mother was “queer.” 

The statistics tell the story. According to Gens Hellquist 
of Saskatoon’s Gay and Lesbian Health Services, gays and 
lesbians account for one-third of all youth suicides, while 
they make up 27 percent of school dropouts - this from a 
group that is probably no more than ten percent of the total 
population. 

Yet schools are doing virtually nothing to remedy this 
situation. Rather, they help maintain it by their failure to 
face homophobia head-on, and above all, by the deadening 
silence that surrounds the subject. That is why, three years 
ago, a group headed by University of Saskatchewan edu- 
cation professor Don Cochrane, launched a conference 
and entitled it Breaking the Silence. 

The idea of the conference arose directly from a 
ground-breaking class that Cochrane boldly proposed, in 
1997, to an apprehensive faculty at the College of Educa- 
tion. The first of its kind in the province, the class would 
examine issues surrounding gays and lesbians in the school 
system, hoping in the process to develop an understanding 
of the local situation. Cochrane’s students responded en- 
thusiastically and carried out useful research - for instance, 
one student interviewed three high school students who 
had moved, or dropped out, when their situation became 
unbearable. 

Having generated this knowledge, the group felt the 
need to use it in some way; they also felt an urgent revolve 
to do something about homophobia in schools. It was then 


T= chair was empty. Instead, the recorded voice of 
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Breaking the Silence 


Silence is essential in maintaining homophobia. 
That's why gays and lesbians are 
breaking the silence in the school system. 


Millard 


that Cochrane and the students hit on the idea of the con- 
ference. 

The first gathering, in March 1998, was a one-day 
affair that included accounts of the experiences of gays 
and lesbians in the school system, workshops on such mat- 
ters as human rights issues for teachers and the dilemma 
facing school counsellors, as well as some arts activities. 
Delwin Vriend, an instructor at King’s College in Edmon- 
ton, who successfully fought against his dismissal because 
of his gayness, was the key speaker. The closing address, 
significantly, was by Pat Atkinson, then minister of educa- 
tion. 


The organizers of the first conference were nervous. 


Mark Tewksbury, Olympic golc medallist, addresses 
the conference. 
photo: Theresa Kirkpatrick 
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Rumblings had already been heard in opposition, and the 
organizers went so far as to alert the campus security po- 
lice. As it turned out, the only hostility in the audience came 
from one right-wing MP and four or five people who made 
the trip from Lloydminster. In addition, there was a repre- 
sentative of R.E.A.L. Women who attempted some oppo- 
sition, but on the whole the interventions were not very 
effectual. 

A few days after the conference, the StarPhoenix 
published a letter from Reg Hoegl of Lloydminster deplor- 
ing the conference and declaring: “Gay behaviour is inher- 
ently wrought with moral and physical health problems. 
Elevating homosexuality to normalcy will only exacerbate 
them.” This was the only voice raised publicly against the 
event. 

Much encouraged by the success of this first confer- 
ence, the advisory committee went ahead with the plan- 
ning of the second conference, scheduled 
for March 1999. This time, they added an 
event on Friday night, when Svend Robinson 
gave the opening address. The presence of 


portant because it gave added credibility and 
resonance to the conference. Progress was 
obvious. The organizers now had a much 
larger range of contacts to draw on, and the 
silence, at least amongst the faculty of the 
College of Education, was broken: for the 
first time, they talked openly amongst them- 
selves about gay and lesbian issues. 

There were results outside, also. In 
September 1999, Ivan Yackel, the director 
of Saskatoon Public School Boards, ap- 
pointed a committee to advise him on gay/ 
lesbian issues in schools. 

The progress evident in the second 
Breaking the Silence conference reached a 
peak with the third conference, held in March 
2000. It got off to a rousing start on Friday 
evening with a riveting speech by Olympic 
gold medallist Mark Tewksbury. In vivid and 
moving language, Tewksbury told of how his 
desire to be accepted drove him on in the 
struggle to the top, but then, once he had 
achieved gold, there was still a terrible de- 
pression caused by living a lie. Only when 
he faced the fact of his homosexuality and 
went public, did he find some sort of peace 
and freedom. 

Saturday morning saw a remarkable 
series of events. It began with a passionate 
address by Barb Byers, president of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, stress- 
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ing the need to combat prejudice in the workplace. “We 
represent all workers,” she said. “An injury to one is an 
injury to all.” 

The SFL is actively working to fight homophobia, she 
said, and recently formed the Solidarity and Pride Commit- 
tee for just this purpose. Her organization also takes part in 
the Campaign for Positive Space, which involves businesses 
displaying stickers declaring they will champion the rights 
of gays and lesbians. 

Byers’ speech was followed by a panel that was made 
up of the most powerful people in Saskatchewan’s school 
system. There was Gillian McCreary, an executive direc- 
tor with Saskatchewan Education’s Children’s Services; 
Jim Hopson, past president of LEADS; Barry Bashutski, 
director of Education and Research, Saskatchewan School 
Trustees Association; George Georget, Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation; and Donna Scott, chief commissioner 
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and director, Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission. 

This blue-ribbon panel came to the conference to talk 
and discuss, but they soon found themselves listening in- 
tently as one member of the audience after another spoke 
passionately and eloquently on the issues in which they 
had personal experience. When McCreary mentioned that 
her department was attempting to discover indicators on 
safety within the schools, one teacher replied simply, “If 
you have teachers who are out, it’s safe. If not, it’s not.” 

Jim Hopson, a former pro football player, described 
the virulent homophobia in sports circles which he had 

done nothing to oppose. “I prided myself on being an ad- 
vocate for... minorities, but to now, not for gays and lesbi- 
ans,” he said. “I’ve been one of those people who had 
difficulty even talking about the issues.... That’s why I 
thought it was very important for me to step forward at 
this conference and... be an advocate for all people and 
show respect for all human beings, whoever they are.” 

The panel listened, and obviously learned. The whole 
event, in fact, might be seen as a demonstration of how a 

university should function: the discovery of new and im- 
portant ideas, their articulation, and then their communica- 
tion to those who might put them into effect. 

There was not a murmur of opposition to this third 
conference. Instead, there was lengthy coverage in the 
university’s student newspaper, The Sheaf, in Saskatoon’s 
StarPhoenix, and significantly, in the Roman Catholic pub- 
lication, Prairie Messenger, which carried excellent arti- 
cles by Theresa Kirkpatrick (to which this present article 
is indebted). Traditionally, the Catholic press in Saskatch- 
ewan has been hostile on the subject of gay/lesbian issues, 
but here were sympathy and understanding, and even an 
editorial calling for tolerance, placed, with perhaps unin- 
tentional irony given the Vatican’s notorious opposition to 
gay rights, next to a section entitled “Pope Visits Holy 
Land.” 

Cochrane is uncertain about the future direction of 
the conference. He hopes for a coalition of interested groups 
to ensure that changes come about, and perhaps there 
could be training sessions for such stakeholders. Mean- 
while, the importance of this conference is undeniable. As 
one participant pointed out, it is important not only for what 
it can do to ease the suffering and prevent the oppression 
of gays and lesbians in our schools, but it is essential for 
the spiritual health of all people in our society since preju- 
dice is a sort of disorder that injures the giver as much as 
the recipient. Not only that, the conference and its associ- 
ated activities can be seen as part of the fascinating analysis 
and deconstruction of the definitions, assumptions, and 

power-groupings around gender and sexual orientation now 
shaking up the academic world. It is an antidote to the 
ignorance, prejudice, and sheer sloppy thinking that sur- 
rounds society’s notions of sexuality. Silence is essential in 


maintaining this dangerous situation, which is why the si- 
lence must be broken. 


Peter Millard is retired from teaching at the University 
of Saskatchewan and lives in Saskatoon. He has been 
active in human rights generally and in gay rights in 


particular: 
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SUPPORT NETWORK 
The Regina Chapter of Parents & Friends of Lesbians and 
Gays has monthly meetings to share stories and openly talk 
about their children and friends. They invite parents and 
friends to reach out to their gay and lesbian children and 
friends. Members of the group also educate themselves 
about human sexuality, and, if they wish, do advocacy work. 

Meetings are held every second Sunday of the month 


(except holidays) at 3:00 at 2070 Broad Street. For more 
information please call 586-1168, 586-5375 or 525-6046. 
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School’s Out in Prison 


Prisoners might be able to break the cycle of crime 
if they could receive quality education 
while they’re still behind bars. 


b y Rick 


ow would you feel if you enrolled in an edu- 

cational program with the idea of gaining skills 

and knowledge for a specific job, or to be 
accepted into another training program, only to be 
told that your previous training wasn’t worth the pa- 
per it was printed on? 

Most of us would be furious. Unfortunately, this 
is the cynical prank being played on many prisoners 
in our federal correctional institutions. 

Fifteen years ago education was a priority within 
the federal prison system. Education was seen as a 
way for offenders to break away from the cycle of 
crime. The corrections system developed many dif- 
ferent quality education programs, with literacy and 
numeracy skills a priority. 

Through these programs, many inmates were 
able to gain the skills and knowledge they needed to 
get a job. Others were accepted at community col- 
leges, trades training programs and universities to further 
their formal training. 

The corrections system used to take great care when 
it developed or contracted education programs. But that 
was when the accreditation of education was a priority. 
Solicitor Generals during both the Liberal and Progressive 
Conservative administrations championed education as a 
method of partially reducing recidivism. 

But that was in the past. Now short-sighted bureau- 
crats administering the federal Correctional Service of 
Canada have decided to make major funding cuts. 

Instead of retaining the successful educational sys- 
tem in place, they went to private companies that offered 
services at a lower price. But in letting out tenders for 
service, the bureaucrats should have demanded accredited 
educational programs with adequately paid, qualified teach- 
ers. 

By accredited, I mean the educational courses must 
be accredited within the province they are offered. These 
courses, when completed successfully, should allow an in- 
mate to apply for further education and be accepted at 
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community colleges, universities and training schools. 

Unfortunately, the education system delivered by 
Excalibur Learning Resource Center in the prairie prov- 
inces isn’t accredited. That’s because someone in govern- 
ment didn’t do their job when they reviewed the tender 
from the contract agency. It should have been mandatory 
that any organization delivering educational services had to 
be offering a fully accredited program in the province it is 
taught in. Since this isn’t the case, the Corrections Service 
is engaged in a form of fraud by offering these programs 
and encouraging offenders to enroll in them. 

Teachers are a separate matter in the prison system. 
Most are well qualified, but many are being paid very low 
wages. 

Inmates need well trained teachers that are adequately 
paid because they want to be sure that the teacher they 
have today is going to be there tomorrow. If teachers are 
paid the going rate, they will stay at their jobs. But if you 
pay them a low wage, they will look for other jobs. 

Offenders aren’t fools. While they want an educa- 
tion, they aren’t going to invest their time and effort in an 
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education system that’s not going to satisfy their needs. 
They want to focus on the future when they can live be- 
yond prison walls. They need to be able to qualify for a 
good job or to further their education. The public expects 
this because it will help reduce the likelihood of prisoners 
reoffending. 

This strange action by the Corrections Service has 
resulted in fewer offenders taking educational programs. 
And who can blame them? 

When I talked with offenders at a federal prison in the 
prairies, they all told me they wanted more educational pro- 
grams. But they saw the present educational programs of- 
fered by Excalibur as useless. They basically said they 
wouldn’t enroll until the programs were accredited. 

It’s long overdue that the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments sit down and look at creating a corrections school 
district that would supply fully accredited courses to all 
correctional institutions within each province. This new 
school administrative structure would also provide trans- 
ferable courses between institutions and halfway houses. 

The return to a better accredited educational system 
will only come from pressure from the public. The federal 
bureaucrats remain satisfied with the status quo. They see 


their task as running a corrections system, not reducing 
crime. 

Crime costs every person in our society. It costs the 
victim. It costs the offender. It is destructive for the of- 
fender’s family. And it costs money to taxpayers. 

Crime means higher welfare payments, financing more 
prisons, as well as monetary and personal costs to victims. 

We can’t afford to have Corrections Service adminis- 
trators continue with their lack of vision, thus perpetuating 
a bad system. 

Canada has to build programs in correctional facilities 
that will give offenders the opportunity to free themselves 
from the bondage of a life in a prison system. An accred- 
ited quality education is an important part of that process. 

Let’s encourage the provinces and the federal gov- 
ernment to create provincial school divisions for those in 
our correctional facilities. 


Rick Palmer was formerly the chief of education for 
Corrections Canada at Stony Mountain Institute, and 
a member of the National Parole Board. He has been a 
lifelong social activist and is presently a mental health 
administrator. 


The Regina & District Labour Council celebrates 


the contributions of all Canadian workers. 
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Is History History? 


Mike Harris and the future of the social studies curriculum. 


Dv Soa n 
ntario premier Mike Harris and his ilk tell us that 
the humanities should have a diminished role in 
the high school curriculum. Clearly, history, or so- 

cial studies as it is increasingly being known, is entering a 
tumultuous period that will define its utility and direction in 
the years to come. 

But it’s the boosters of technology who seem to be 
winning the war of curricular development. Like the fabled 
Horatio Alger, stories abound about dot com millionaires 
who go from rags to riches, becoming millionaires over- 
night. Yet the actual merits of this technology, both inside 
and outside of the classroom, still remain dubious and un- 
proven. Many of the skills enriched by education in the 
humanities, such as public-speaking, effective writing, and 
critical thinking, are universal skills applicable to a wide 
spectrum of social interactions. In fact, the skills acquired 
in the humanities are even more relevant during this infor- 
mation age since it is people that are able to evaluate, as- 
sess and organize information who will be the most likely 
to succeed. Yet increasingly the prominence of history is 
becoming watered down, being mixed and diluted with other 
social sciences to the point that its utility will eventually 
become ineffectual. 

While Mike Harris wants to diminish the role of the 
humanities, a burgeoning amount of right-wing scholarship 
suggests existing curriculum has failed us, not because his- 
tory is unimportant, but because history has become too 
fragmented as a discipline. Jack Granatstein’s book Who 
Killed Canadian History provides a sort of encapsulation 
of many of the opinions of scholars who feel that the coun- 
try’s history curriculum needs to be revamped. Granatstein’s 
thesis is simple: our schools have failed us because they 
fail to teach our children national narratives. He faults con- 
temporary social history research paradigms, such as wom- 
en’s, labour, and regional histories, for focusing on “divi- 
sive” topics. Instead, Granatstein suggests that greater ideo- 
logical unity can be created, or more appropriately manu- 
factured, through the teaching of political and military his- 

tory. z 

The teaching of history is being shaped by the conver- 
gence of two trends. The Harris government’s opinions 
about the teaching of history are based on the premise that 
the humanities have failed us. In order to substantiate this 
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view Harris is able to cite a growing list of research con- 
ducted by right-wing historians who concur that Canada’s 
history curriculum is in severe trouble. This alliance be- 
tween Harris and historians such as Granatstein is curious 
upon inspection. Surely Harris’s scorched earth policy is 
not what even these historians had in mind. To dismantle 
something and to build something new leaves possibilities; 
to dismantle and leave it with nothing seems foolhardy. 
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Last semester I was a student teacher in a small school 
in Hanley, Saskatchewan. This school, housing students 
from K-12, bore little resemblance to my urban high school 
experiences in Ontario. The juxtaposition of urban versus 
rural schools, like other differentiated factors such as re- 
gion, class and ethnicity, creates serious problems when 
trying to establish a one size fits all curricular strategy. In a 
school such as Hanley Composite, doctrinaire adherence 
to some sort of mythical national curriculum makes no 
sense. 

While teaching the intellectual tradition of the philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, I at- 
tempted, and in some cases succeeded, in creating a modi- 
cum of interest among the students in the class. Yet it be- 
came increasingly obvious to me that for the majority of 
students in the class, this topic was completely removed 
from their social and cultural milieu. There are so many 
other issues that would be of greater value and utility. Why 
not study the history of agriculture? Or what about exam- 
ining the history of settlement of the west with heavy em- 
phasis on local histories? 

Let me be clear: I am not advocating that we bend the 
stick completely in the direction of curricular relativism. 
What is necessary, however, is to engage in a delicate dance 
between teaching important elements of the provincial cur- 
riculum, while at the same time teaching life skills that re- 
flect local realities and interests. 

In order to walk this curricular tightrope, it is neces- 
sary to have a well-trained cadre of teachers. It requires 
teachers who not only feel comfortable teaching their dis- 
ciplines, but who are willing to respond to local and re- 
gional traditions. 
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In my teacher training program, I am surrounded by a 
number of individuals who I feel will be able to answer this 
challenge. Yet in Ontario, the Harris government seems to 
be looking at the problem from an opposing perspective. 
Harris asserts that teachers are the problem. What is nec- 
essary, according to Harris, is a teacher-proof curriculum. 
But this is an impossibility even if it was completely desir- 
able. 

Curriculum is always left open to interpretation. In 
fact, I would suggest that the interface between teachers 
and curriculum is one of the great elements of our educa- 
tional system. Effective and inspired teaching is often im- 
provisational. Great teachers are able to deviate from the 

curriculum in order to respond to “teachable moments” that 
emerge in the classroom. One of the great things about 
being involved in the process of teacher training is that you 
see the unique and individualizing skills that each teacher 
brings to the classroom. 

In my program there are student-teachers who have 
expertise in journalism, women’s issues, labour issues, 
parenting, religion, and so on. It is these skills that breathe 
new life into the curriculum. 

In contrast to Harris’s Orwellian view of state con- 
trolled education, a relationship between community, teacher 
and student seems more appropriate. Harris’s actions are 
the very antithesis of his government’s intended outcome. 
As teachers lose more autonomy, as teachers become in- 
creasingly constrained by political agendas, the teaching 
profession will undoubtably lose its most qualified teach- 


ers. In other words, teachers will become the 
very caricature that Harris disparages. 

Some might remember the film “Teachers,” 
starring Nick Nolte. In this film there was a 
character called the ditto-man who simply left 
worksheets for his students to fill out in class. 
This teacher’s approach was so aloof that when 
he died behind his desk, his students, unaware, 
continued to fill out their sheets as usual. 

This sort of teacher, a person filled with such 
contempt for the educational system, will pro- 
liferate under Harris’s proposed changes to the 
educational system. 
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Last week when I was at the bookstore pe- 
rusing books pertaining to history, | came across 
the book A Complete Idiot's Guide to Cana- 
dian History. On the back cover, the book prom- 
ises to teach “everything you need to know 
about this country’s past.” If there was ever a 
textbook more emblematic of Harris’s proposed 
curriculum policy, here it is. Hopefully it will come 
along with a teacher’s guide entitled How Dummy Teach- 
ers can Teach Dummies a Dummed-down version of 
Canadian History. 

Public education is the hallmark of a democratic soci- 
ety. When governments slash resources in our school sys- 
tem, they are cutting at the heart of the instrument that 
provides the tool-kit of skills required to become an active 
citizen. 

The blueprint of right-wing governments during the 
past couple of decades seems clear: Thatcher*went after 
the miners, and Reagan went after the air traffic control- 
lers. In Canada it seems to be nurses and teachers who 
have been isolated. Mike Harris’s Bill 160 is nothing short 
of an all out war against the teaching profession. 

As I train to become a teacher I am constantly amazed 
at the breadth of volunteer work that my colleagues will- 
ingly perform. Now these teachers will perform the same 
work that they are currently performing, but this time with 
a gun to their heads. Under the Harris regime it will be- 
come increasingly difficult to recruit qualified educators. 

I find it offensive that with undergraduate and mas- 
ters degrees in history, as well as my eventual completion 
of a teaching certification, that I will be subjected to man- 
datory testing dictated by a political body outside of the 
College of Education. lam a firm believer in lifelong learn- 
ing, but not on Harris’s terms. 


Sean Mattys is a student activist at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 
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STOCHWELL DAY 
FROM PASTOR TO POLITICIAN 


Inside Bentley, Alberta: the little town that nurtured a 
would-be prime minister and some of the most notorious hate- 
mongers in Canada. 


by 


n the surface, Bentley, Alberta looks a little like a 
O set from an old western movie: a single main street 
rolls through the centre of town alongside old 
store-fronts and residences. 
An old beer parlour and hotel sits downtown, and you 
can’t turn a corner without finding a house of worship. 
It’s a picturesque slice of central Alberta and the place 
where Stockwell Day, who made his name as leader of a 
renegade evangelical church, went from pastor to politi- 
cian. Until recently 
the treasurer of Al- 
berta, Day is now a 
candidate for the 


leadership ofthe Ca- 
nadian Alliance 
party. 


But despite the 
bucolic setting, back 
when Day was be- 
coming a public fig- 
ure, Bentley and 
nearby Red Deer and 
Eckville percolated 
with Christian fun- 
damentalism - and a 
virulent, faith-driven 
brand of anti- 
Semitism. This ideo- 
logical weave of old 
Social Credit con- 
spiracy doctrines, re- 
ligion and far-right politics explains why to this day, de- 
spite Day’s prominence in Alberta’s cabinet, there are still 
neo-Nazi sympathizers from back home who claim to be 
his friends. 

When anti-Semitic teacher Jim Keegstra got tossed 
from his classroom in Red Deer in the early ’80s for teach- 
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ing about the “Jewish conspiracy,” he certainly didn’t stop 
profligating his message. 

Rather, he headed to Bentley, where he set up the 
Christian Defence League (CDL) and ran a mechanic’s 
garage. The garage was popular, despite Keegstra’s public 
denial of the holocaust. Even Stockwell Day - the man 
who would be prime minister some day - took his car to 
get serviced there. 

Eventually, Keegstra - who calls Day by his nickname, 

“Stock,” as does 
— A everyone in town, 

à attracted a bevy of 
HEADS, notorious charac- 
ters. 

Visiting him 
in the garage or at 
his Eckville home 
were Aryan Nation 
leader Terry Long, 
Douglas Christie, 
lawyer for almost 
every major Cana- 
dian holocaust de- 
nier who’s ever ran 
afoul of the law, 
neo-Nazi Ernst 
Zundel and various 
white supremacists 
from south of the 
border - all of whom 
lent their passions to 
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the already combustible area. 

Indeed politics and religion in this central Alberta re- 
gion have always been intense. It is Reform country and 
before that it was Social Credit country. The party ruled 
Alberta from 1935 to 1972 and continually struggled with 
anti-Semitism within its ranks. 
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In the Day family, Stock’s father, Stockwell Day Sr., 
ran for the federal Socreds against the NDP’s Tommy 
Douglas in Vancouver in 1972. Later, he hooked up with 
the separatist Western Canada Concept Party, also dedi- 
cated to preserving “our” Christian and European heritage 
and founded by lawyer Doug Christie. (“Doug, it is time 
for you, the captain, to call “all aboard,’” wrote Stock Sr. in 
the organization’s newsletter in 1996.) 

Following the Socred tradition, Day found his political 
calling while atthe controversial Bentley Christian Centre. 

From 1978 to 1985, Day was assistant pastor and 
school administrator. And in 1984 he made headlines for 
defending fundamentalist school curricula that a govern- 
ment commission later found to hold “a degree of insensi- 
tivity towards blacks, Jews and natives.” 

Alberta senator Ron Ghitter headed the 18-month com- 
mission on schooling in the wake of the Keegstra affair. 
His report raised serious questions about the Accelerated 
Christian Education (ACE), a curriculum imported by the 
Centre from the Texas-based School of Tomorrow and a 
rigid set of prescriptions for fundamentalist teaching on 
scripture and creation science. 

“ACE schools were schools of dogma,” says Ghitter, 
a former cabinet minister. “They didn’t follow official cur- 
riculum and the kids who came out had sort of a twisted 
Christianity with anti-Semitic overtones.” 

Ghitter recalls one telling incident in a Red Deer Chris- 
tian school where he discovered an ACE book that argued 
“all kinds of Buddhists and Muslims are evil.” He took the 
book to the principal, who promptly denied knowing any- 
thing about the literature, saying that it was an old book. 
Ghitter checked the cover: it was new. 

“It’s repulsive that people would be teaching this ma- 
terial,” he explains. “But in certain pockets of central Al- 
berta - Eckville, Bentley, Red Deer - they’re good people 
but they sometimes take the position that their religion is 
right and others are inferior.” 

At the time Day fervently defended the material - and 
the right of his school to teach whatever it wanted - saying 
he was willing to “go to jail, ifneed be.” 

“God’s law is clear,” said an angry Day to the Alberta 
Report in 1984. “Standards of education are not set by 
government, but by God, the Bible, the home and the school.” 

But there was more to the ACE material than just 
Bible teaching. Social studies lessons warned students that 
democratic governments “represent the ultimate deifica- 
tion of man, which is the very essence of humanism and 
totally alien to God’s word.” 

Science lessons taught pure creationism, noting that 
all evolutionists were guilty of “depravity and sinfulness.” 

In other words, the ACE material that Day so pas- 
sionately defended sometimes took an extreme and dis- 
missive view on secular society - a position that was radi- 
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cal even for religious private schooling. 

Moreover, there was the Jewish question. Paula Simons 
of the Edmonton Journal, who interviewed Day at the 
time, recently reported that the ACE materials were pep- 
pered with some disturbing Keegstra-esque statements. In 
one reading lesson, junior high students were asked: “The 
Jewish leaders were children of their father, the devil - true 
or false?” 

Day was quick to insist that the teachings at the Bent- 
ley Christian Centre were never anti-Semitic or intolerant. 
“That is totally inaccurate and slanderous,” he told a re- 
porter in 1985. “We refer to the Jews as the chosen people 
- the materials are against anti-Semitism.” 

What Day has to say about this today can’t be known 
by Briarpatch readers since the former Alberta treasurer 
did not respond to five calls over six days and a set of e- 
mail questions. 

Ghitter himself is careful about accusing the former 
pastor of being anti-Semitic. “I would never make that al- 
legation against Stockwell,” says the senator who himself 
is Jewish. 

“But built in that [religious] ideology is the roots of 
anti-Semitism. It’s there in the roots of Social Credit - and 
it is in today’s Alliance, though not necessarily in the lead- 
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ers. 
The current pastor at Day’s church doesn’t spare much 
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sympathy for the former Alberta treasurer. 

Gregory Rathjen says that when Day left in 1985 to 
pursue a political career, the assistant pastor left behind a 
community that was deeply divided. 

Rathjen arrived in 1986 to a disaster: a demoralized 
congregation had shrunk almost by half, allegations of fraud 
were afoot, and the church owed $12,000 to creditors. Fac- 
tions were warring. It was a dark time in Bentley. 

“The church leaders had risen to unquestioned au- 
thority,” explains Rathjen. “They had moved away from 
the congregational government with the assumption “You're 
here to serve and not ask questions.” 

Rathjen reports that, before its collapse, the former 
Bentley Christian Centre was a renegade Pentecostal 
church that instituted a divine mandate to replace grass- 
roots congregational representation. 

Throughout this period, Stockwell Day was assistant 
pastor and school administrator. 

“They changed their by-laws so that the people would 
have no say - leaders to be appointed by other leaders, as 
determined by scripture,” explains Rathjen. “It was a 
haughty, arrogant, pride-filled success story that led to dis- 
aster.” 

Fuelled by American-style revivalism, the church em- 
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phasized radical gospel practices - such as speaking-in- 
tongues - that whipped worshippers into a frenzy. 

“They have emotional experiences and then try to build 
a doctrine around it,” Rathjen explains. The intensity of the 
church and constant stream of visiting American pastors 
gave Bentley an international profile within fundamentalist 
circles. 

But the church eventually succumbed to its own ex- 
tremes. “I would say that it was as close to a cult as you 
can get,” says pastor Rathjen. 

“They were still holding on to the Christian teaching - 
but with manipulation and control. Very few people knew. 
It’s not acceptable,” says the pastor who outright rejected 
Stockwell Day’s old ACE curriculum after a trip down to 
ACE's Texas headquarters. 

And Stockwell Day? “Stock wrote me a letter saying 
he had nothing to do with it - but he lived off of it and 
enjoyed it,” says Rathjen, frankly. “That’s what this church 
was - a bully. They bullied people and won.” 


Day of prayer 

Bentley locals tell stories about Stockwell Day’s church 
group going out to “push down” the Bentley beer parlour 
with prayer one evening: a group laid their hands on the 
building and prayed for it to fall like Babylon. 

“They prayed by the Hotel, put their hands on the beer 
parlour to collapse it for being sinful,” recalls one resident. 
“It was this charismatic preacher there - Stockwell had 
charisma, but they followed this minister blindly.” 

It is impossible to avoid religion in Bentley. On a per 
capita basis, Alberta’s self-described “model community” 
has more places of worship than most towns - six churches 
for 900 residents. 

Day’s church comprised one-third of Bentley’s popu- 
lation, with nearly 300 people. And just to keep things in- 
teresting, Bentley reportedly had a practising witch - anda 
coven - for a number of years. 

Religion was so high-strung that kids from the Bent- 
ley Christian Centre weren’t allowed to play sports with 
children from outside the parish. 

The intense religious dynamic sometimes exploded. 
Local doctor Bill McKendrich claims he was driven out of 
Bentley in 1978 by the Bentley Christian Centre because 
church leaders wanted their own doctor. 

“When I was there in Bentley, there was a very strong 
fundamentalist group trying to take over the village,” he 
says. “If you don’t belong to the church, you don’t belong 
to the community.” 

“People are helpful here,” says long-time resident 
Doris Bargholz, “but when there’s a controversy, people 
aren’t afraid to take sides: the coffee shop, the barber shop, 
these are places where conflicts are resolved. People feel 
strongly.” 
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The mechanics of hate 
Just as the Bentley region had more faith than it some- 


times knew what to do with, it certainly saw more neo- 
Nazis than most sleepy rural towns. 

Keegstra made international headlines in 1983 when 
he was dismissed for teaching “Jewish conspiracy theory 
as if it were fact” to hundreds of Eckville students over an 
eight-year span. 

After unsuccessful appeals to win back his job, 
Keegstra wound up 
in criminal court in 
1984, charged with 
a federal hate 
crime. He was con- 
victed in 1985 after 
a sensational trial 
that revealed a cen- 
tral Albertan com- 
munity torn by rac- 
ism - and a trench- 
ant defendant sup- 
ported by a rag-tag 
collection of anti- 
Semite activists, 
“free-speech” ad- 
vocates, and self- 
avowed neo-Nazis. 

Bentley resi- 
dent Jim Green was 
an old Social Credit 
insider who’d been 
running - and losing 
- in federal elec- 
tions since 1972. an 
Green was also a 7 EA TR. Y 
formidable scholar 
and fundamentalist in his own right. 

When Keegstra got into trouble Jim Green phoned up 
to give him some practical advice: “‘ You should keep your 
mouth shut’ I told him,” Green recalls of Keegstra’s out- 
spoken and unrepentant ways. 

“J said, ‘Would you consider losing your life over it?” 

“He said, ‘So be it.’ - I said, ‘Me too.’ So that’s how 
we got so close.” 

Together with Bentley native Terry Long and Calgary 
Aryan activist Tom Erhart, Green and Keegstra formed 

the Bentley-based Christian Defence League (CDL), a 
Keegstra fundraising group that pledged “to defend the basic 
principles of Christianity in this modern age.” 

In Web of Hate, author Warren Kinsella describes 
the CDL as “the most extreme anti-Jewish organization 
active in Canada” at the time. Long would later leave the 


YY 


CDL to become Canadian head of the paramilitary Church 
of Aryan Nations. 

For those familiar with Keegstra’s crime trial or the 
CDL, it came as little surprise that young Jim Keegstra 
came from a strong Social Credit family, attended Bill 
Aberhart’s (the first Social Credit premier of Alberta) 
Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute, and by 1957, had already 
joined the party. 

And what is to be made of the fact that this extremist 
who says he has differences with the Alliance candidate 


YOU DANCE WITH THE ONE THAT BRUNG YOu. 
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on theology still considers Day a political icon? 

“Pd vote for Stockwell,” Keegstra tells me. “Not just 
[from] knowing him.” He quickly dismisses other Cana- 
dian Alliance leadership candidates, including Reform Party 
founder Preston Manning. 

“T don’t know about Preston,” he says with some con- 
cern. “Preston went to a Bilderberg [summit] meeting. Rides 
in a limo with Conrad Black. [He’s] hobnobbing with the 
New World Order.” 

Manning, says Keegstra, is too close to the “Jewish 
World Government” conspiracy. 

Keegstra remembers meeting Day first in 1983. “I 
knew he had the gift of meeting people and of getting along 
with people,” says the former school teacher from his home 
in Red Deer. “So when I heard that he was getting into 
politics, I thought he’d found his chosen path.” 
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“I worked on Stock’s cars all the time,” says Keegstra, 
recalling chats they had in 1984 about freedom-of-speech 
issues and Keegstra’s upcoming hate trial. “I discussed the 
topic with him.” 

He says they differed on matters of theology, noting 
that Stock’s church favoured prophetic doctrine that fa- 
voured “the Jews as God's children.” 

Green says he knew Stockwell Day “pretty well” 
through the garage and the Bentley Christian Centre. “He 
came to the garage - said he wanted to be one of the first 
ones in there when Keegstra opened his garage.” 

Jim Green says he didn’t know Day’s politics at the 
time. “As far as I know Day didn’t support the CDL - but 
he liked Jim Keegstra.” 

Green, who now lives in B.C., claims Day corresponds 
with him. “Usually if you write to an MLA you get a form 
letter, but when you get a four page letter back, you know 
he’s listening. And the handwritten one’s too. I know he’s 
reading my letters - but nothing that could be used against 
him, you know. You gotta read between the lines.” 


True believer 

Few Canadian politicians have a rap sheet of gaffes 
as long as Stockwell Day. When he won his first election 
in 1986, his acceptance speech was full of ambitious moral 
prescriptions that had nothing to do with his new job as a 
provincial legislator. 

He “railed against homosexuals in the armed forces 
and pornography,” the Red Deer Advocate reported at the 
time. “He called for harsher penalties for violent crimes, 
and attacked other issues that belong in the federal do- 
main.” From early on, Stockwell Day had big aspirations. 

“As a Christian, I acknowledge the lordship of Jesus 
Christ over the whole universe,” Day explained in 1998, 
in response to a gaffe made against single-parent families. 
“I believe that the Bible is the infallible word of God and 
every word in it, cover to cover, is true.” 

With this literalist belief in the Bible comes some unu- 
sual ideas that rarely gather press. As one educator made 
notes in an informal presentation Day made in Red Deer 
during 1997, the treasurer claimed the following things to 
be true: 1) The earth is 6,000 years old; 2) Adam and Eve 
were real people; 3) Humans and dinosaurs co-existed; and 
4) There’s as much evidence for creation as evolution. 

The educator declines to be named because he be- 
lieves Day to be vengeful and worries that a public com- 
ment could affect local school funding. 

Around Keegstra’s Bentley garage, fundamentalism 
was the common thread: in learning how to love God bet- 
ter, some of these men somehow learned how to hate, too. 

Day and Keegstra might not agree on Christian es- 
chatology or conspiracy theory, but the fact of the matter 
is that Stockwell Day won the respect of men who have, 


more or less, decided that everyone is against them. 

Not just because Stock is a local boy done good, but 
because, as Jim Green put it, “he’s a good Christian.” 

Green and Keegstra attended a few 6 a.m. prayer 
meetings that pastor Day led for local menfolk. 

“T realized that Mr. Day had a certain quality: it is the 
knowledge and experience in his life - from his Dad, too,” 
says Green. 

“The people in North Red Deer [where Day was 
elected provincially in 1986], the Christian people, they 
liked what he stood for and talked him into moving there,” 
says Green. “He was always pushed: people wanted some- 
one with strong principles. I paraded [protested] with Day 
and his people in front of a school in Red Deer - against 
sex education.” 

Self-avowed libertarian Gary Botting describes Day 
as a friend. “Stock and I would pick each other’s brains,” 
he recalls. “Politics, a lot to do with education, a bit to do 
with what was going to happen with Keegstra. I found him 
very much down to earth.” 

Botting is a fascinating figure: despite articling with 
Doug Christie as a lawyer in 1991, by 1996 Botting had 
completely disavowed Christie’s “anti-Semitic, pro-Nazi 
agenda,” as he put it. 

Throughout the 1980s, Botting prepared briefs for the 
local RCMP about the activities of Keegstra, Long and 
other members of the far right. But at the same time, Botting 
maintained extensive correspondence with - and sometimes 
hosted - insurgent racialists from the Western Guard and 
the American Anti-Communist Federation. 

In 1991, Botting championed the case of Howard 
Pursley, a 250-pound Texan neo-Nazi - in his bid for po- 
litical refugee status in Canada. 

Botting’s dismissal from Red Deer College was based 
on his controversial support of Keegstra - as a civil liber- 
ties case - and his own curious attempt to bring Keegstra’s 
favourite book, The Hoax of the Twentieth Century, into 
his own college classroom. 

Nevertheless, Botting remains convinced that his mo- 
tives were pure and that both he and Day were above the 
repugnant but legitimate views of the Christian Defence 
League. 

“Day was concerned about the notion of free speech - 
the principle of free speech of where I was coming from. 
He understood. Not everyone did.” 

Botting is emphatic: “Day didn’t buy into Keegstra’s 
anti-Semitic platform at all. Put it this way, if it had to bea 
Christian world - God help us - you’d want Day there.” 


Gordon Laird is an award-winning journalist and author 
of Slumming it at the Rodeo: the Cultural Roots of Cana- 
da’s Right-wing Revolution, published by Douglas and 
McIntyre. 
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| How the West wasn’t Won 


They started Reform to stop slick professionals like Tom 


Long - that’s why they wont make him their leader. 


by 


operative turned pretender to the prime minister’s 
office. And it’s an unlikely constituency that can 
do it - they’re the very soul of the party he wants to lead. 

Sadly for the man who more than anyone made Mike 
Harris what he is today, Long is less loved among the ranks 
of the Alliance party than he is in the pages of the Na- 
tional Post. Indeed, for many of the voters who will de- 
cide if Preston Manning will stay or go, he’s Satan with a 
briefcase and polling data. 

Long is running in a party whose members would, 
until recently, have hog-tied him and run him out of town 
on arail. That’s his first problem. According to the gospel 
that founded the Reform party, precursor to today’s Cana- 
dian Alliance, Tom Long is the enemy. 

Except now he wants to be their leader. And that’s 
Long’s second problem. Get past the hype of the Tom Long 
campaign - and the generous coverage of Ontario-based 
national media - and you’ |I find a western hinterland full of 
people who either don’t know him or don’t trust him. 

With scores of front-page stories on Long and his lead- 
ership bid for the Canadian Alliance, you’d think some- 

thing might be stirring in Reform country. But the master 
strategist and corporate headhunter is facing stiff indiffer- 
ence from Reform’s western heartland. And without their 
support, or a windfall of 10,000 new members a week - 
the figure the Long people themselves are hoping for - 
Long is doomed to failure. (That 10,000-a-week figure 
would almost equal the 76,000 members the Alliance itself 
had at the outset of the campaign.) 

For many westerners, Long’s rise to national politics 
represents the demise of the Reform legacy, the final sell- 
out at the end of a long series of political betrayals. 

“Tom Long is the reason why they formed the Re- 
form party in the first place,” says Rich Vivone, long-time 
political observer and publisher of Insight into Govern- 
ment. 

“Perhaps for that reason, there’s been little interest in 
Long in Alberta,” Vivone reports. “There’s more interest 
in what’s going to happen with Joe Clark, to be honest.” 

The cool reaction in the West to the Long candidacy 


C anada may yet be saved from Tom Long, the slick 


Gordon 


Ladera 


is part of a growing backlash deep within Canada’s con- 
servative heartland. At a time when Ralph Klein’s plans 
for private health care have divided Alberta, many long- 
time supporters are losing faith in their own movement. 
While Long boldly praises Klein’s health policy and cost- 
cutting agenda, small rural communities have been losing 
their hospitals and health care facilities. 


WOW, A POLITICAL 
DARTY THAT 15 
ADMITTING WHAT 
IT 15 REALLY ALL 

ABOUT... IM 
IMPRESSED.. 


And ever since Preston Manning moved into Storno- 
way Mansion in 1997 as leader of the official opposition, 
the party has been troubled by in-fighting and expulsions 
that have alienated a growing number of supporters - and 
have created a roster of purged dissidents who now lobby 
for a return to the party’s founding grassroots principles. 

To this aging, unfashionable constituency - the very 
backbone of the party - Long is still the enemy, “Tom Long 
is not playing at all, especially in rural Alberta,” says Ken 
Chapman, a sought-after political adviser among Alberta’s 
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provincial Tories. “He’s got way too many Bay Street ties. 
People say that after you shake his hand, you want to count 
your fingers.” 

When Long’s campaign rolled through the West ear- 
lier this year, scores of feisty Reformers questioned his 
Mulroney ties and Bay Street campaign funding. “You guys 
back in Ontario better think pretty hard and pretty fast,” 
one cranky western separatist told Long on a B.C. phone- 
in show. “As far as I’m concerned, we should hire every 
man, woman and child in western Canada, take them to 
the Ontario border and build a bloody wall.” 

The schism runs deep, dividing urban and rural, East 
and West. Generally, corporate-connected Alliance mem- 
bers support Long, while Reform’s grassroots supporters, 
the people who for years carried the party with small con- 
tributions, do not. 

“People who see politics as power, authority and in- 
fluence - not governance - they like Long,” explains 
Chapman. “But with many of the rural people, he doesn’t 
register. It’s a matter of principle: open government, ac- 
countable, transparent and constituency-driven.” 


Storming Ottawa 

When Manning took up the crusade to storm Ottawa 
in the late 1980s, it could have been former Mulroney staffer 
and Hollinger employee Tom Long whom westerners were 
reviling in the fiery community-hall meetings that built the 
Reform party from the ground up. Long is precisely the 
kind of central Canadian insider who’s figured prominently 
in the lore of western alienation. 

Back when Preston Manning’s father, Ernest Man- 
ning, first ran for office in 1935, Reform’s political pioneer 
reviled the “50 Big Shots” who ran Canada. The vision of 
a Toronto cabal of corporate executives conspiring against 
the hapless farmer and rancher is a persistent component 
of western populism: as late as 1996, one could still find 
Reform policy resolutions to limit the power of Canada’s 
major banks. 

This ingrained suspicion of big business has translated 
into less than stellar corporate support for the party. With 
two seats in the House in 1997, the Tories still managed to 
extract $6.4 million from corporate Canada, versus the 
paltry $1.9 million cobbled together by Reform. 

Obviously, populism doesn’t pay. Reform’s stunted 
cash flow helps explain persistent efforts to unite the right 
and the party’s endless behind-the-scenes appeals to cor- 
porate Canada. It’s also why Long - with his Rolodex full 
of high-rollers - has been embraced by part of the political 
movement that once promised to purge his kind from the 
face of the earth. 

“Tom Long has good policies and I like the way he 
speaks, but I don’t think he’s an open and accountable poli- 


tician,” says Chapman. “Long won’t even disclose his cam- 
paign finances. Normal people know that money is power, 
and they’re really worried that hell do to Reform what 
Mulroney did to the Conservative party.” 

The right-wing backlash has been building for years. 
Over the last decade, many of Reform’s strongest sup- 
porters have been pushed out by what some describe as a 
Manning clique. 

Ousted Reform MP Jack Hoeppner ran afoul of Man- 
ning’s inner circle last summer when he started question- 
ing the top-down process behind the new Alliance. Re- 
sponding to complaints from within his own Manitoba con- 
stituency, the Portage-Lisgar MP criticized both the leader 
and party strategist Rick Anderson for what he saw as a 
betrayal of Reform’s own principles. Soon after, a confi- 
dential memo from Anderson was leaked that proposed 
ways to rid the party of troublemakers like Hoeppner. 


The beginning of the end? 

Although Reform’s membership ultimately voted in 
favour of Manning’s United Alternative proposal, Hoeppner 
contends that the sellout is written into the very constitu- 
tion of the new Alliance. “There’s more power invested in 
the leader,” observes Hoeppner, who now sits as an inde- 
pendent MP. “And constituency assets are now completely 
controlled by the head office.” Before the Alliance, Re- 
form locals kept up to 80 percent of the funds raised, giving 
clout to non-insiders. 

Not only are many grassroots Alliance party mem- 
bers suspicious of the former Bay Street executive, but 
some believe Long’s leadership campaign is the beginning 
of the end. 

Chapman, Hoeppner and Vivone all see today’s Alli- 
ance making the same fatal mistakes that Mulroney’s To- 
ries made over a decade ago: marked by arrogance and 
dominated by political professionals, today’s Alliance is 
challenging the faith of its core supporters with a watered- 
down version of the old party. 

“Strategists like Tom Long and Rod Love were the 
types that controlled the old Tory party,” says Hoeppner, 
“and look where the Tories are.” 

Moreover, there is the issue of content. Armed with 
ill-gotten phone lists from the Tories and the National Post, 
insiders like Long still can’t deliver the wave of popular 
support that launched Reform into national politics. “These 
guys don’t have any issues,” explains Vivone, citing a re- 
cent poll that showed static support for the Alliance, re- 
gardless of its leader. “Tom Long is running around saying 
the economy is doomed, but unemployment is at seven per- 
cent, the best in almost a decade.” 

In fact, Alliance contenders have purposefully avoided 
discussing issues of substance for fear of dividing an al- 
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ready divided party. Having forsaken its grassroots, Alli- 
ance candidates have extended their reach, attempting to 
mainstream what has previously been considered marginal. 
In Manning’s efforts to avoid becoming “a right-wing ver- 
sion of the NDP,” the Canadian Alliance gambit seems to 
have sterilized an unpredictable, feisty political movement. 

While Stockwell Day avoids discussion of his ties to 
the far right, most candidates have been quiet on important 
issues like health care, despite Ralph Klein’s high-profile 
crusade for limited private facilities in Alberta. 

While upstarts like Long and Day have supported 
Klein’s Bill 11, vote-savvy Manning has laid low for much 
of the campaign. “It’s the old Reformers that still matter,” 
explains Chapman. “Reform has been deathly silent on 
health care because their constituency is the elderly - the 
health consumers.” 


The contender 
The profound lack of substance within the Alliance 


race seems to forestall obvious questions about why Re- 
form’s version of the political Antichrist is now a main con- 
tender for the new party’s leadership. It’s hard not to recall 
a prophetic passage from Manning’s 1992 autobiography 
The New Canada. “The perversion of populism,” he wrote, 
“occurs from within rather than without.” 

But don’t ask Tom Long to ponder the historical irony. 
He’s too busy selling himself. 

When Long brought his campaign back to Toronto, he 
wasted no time assuming the mantle of the grassroots popu- 
list. “A lot of decisions have been made with sinister calcu- 
lations in this country,” he said at a north Etobicoke meet- 
ing. “I want to be a prime minister who finds common 
ground.” 

The packed crowd at Strates Banquet Hall approves 
with polite applause. Within this wedding venue, Long de- 
livers a reassuring message of tax cuts, economic growth 
and anti-welfarism. It’s only when local Tory organizer Sam 
Singh steps up to the mike that Long is stumped for easy 
answers. Singh rails against the “racism and anti-immigrant 
attitudes” of the old Reform party. At the fringe of the 905 
district that helped carry Mike Harris to power, Singh rep- 
resents another kind of grassroots: new Canadians who 
vote conservative - and who are justifiably leery of the 
whitebred pedigree of the Alliance. 

Within a few minutes, Long has smoothly slipped back 
to delivering clever one-liners about evil Ottawa. “Trusting 
Martin and Chrétien on taxes is like shipping lettuce by 

rabbit,” he says to loud guffaws. By the time the event 
winds down, he’s sold a handful of memberships. 

Then as quick as he arrives, he speeds away to catch 
a flight. To where? 

Where else? Ottawa. 
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East Timor in the 


New Millennium 


SEWOSLSY, 


he sign “Welcome to 
Timor Loro Sa’e, the 
World’s Newest Country,” 


greets the eye at Dili’s small in- 
ternational airport. Blue-capped 
United Nations officials supervise 
the Timorese as they stamp pass- 
ports and inspect luggage. The at- 
mosphere at the airport is friendly 
and relaxed. Smiles abound. It’s 
hard to believe that less than a 
year ago this same airport was 
being used to ferry in pro-Indo- 
nesian militia from all over the 
archipelago to bully the Timorese 
into voting for integration into In- 
donesia. Yes, now, after 25 years, 
the Indonesians are really gone. 

Today the airport is full of 
UN personnel, aid organizations 
such as Oxfam and Médicines Sans Frontiers, priests and 
nuns, Japanese businessmen, Australian entrepreneurs, 
solidarity workers and government officials of all kinds 
from western countries. They’re all curious to see the phe- 
nomena of an independent East Timor. 

It wasn’t supposed to happen. East Timor was virtu- 
ally abandoned by the world to its fate as Indonesia’s 27th 
Province. But the Timorese never wanted to be part of In- 
donesia. They were denied a UN-supervised referendum 
on self-determination when Indonesia invaded the terri- 
tory in 1975. It took a bitter 25-year war of resistance and 
considerable pressure to allow a UN vote in East Timor 
last August. Indonesia agreed to the vote only on condi- 
tion that the Indonesian armed forces be in charge of secu- 
rity both before and during the vote. 

The killings of Timorese working for the UN, or af- 
filiated with the Timorese resistance, began in the weeks 
leading up to the UN-supervised referendum. When the 
results came in on August 30 that the Timorese voted over- 
whelmingly (78.5 percent) for independence, all hell broke 
loose. Militias organized by the Indonesian armed forces 
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photos 


The world is watching. If a tiny war- 
torn country can deliver some 
measure of social and economic 
Justice for its people, it's a sign of 
hope in a world badly in need of 
signs of hope. 
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PASSPORT CONTROL 


Dili Airport, Timor Loro Sa’e, April 2000. 


rampaged through the towns and countryside, killing, burn- 
ing, looting, destroying. Dili, the capital, was all but burned 
to the ground. 

It was Indonesia’s last killing spree. Although the 
documentation is not complete, it is believed several thou- 
sand, predominately male, Timorese were killed in vio- 
lence leading up the referendum and afterwards. Human 
rights groups estimate that 250,000 people, one-third of 
the entire population, died as a result of the 25-year occu- 
pation. For the Timorese, independence has'come with a 
heavy price. 


* k k k k 


This was my second trip to East Timor. My first was 
26 years ago, just 18 months before the Indonesian inva- 
sion. Then it was a sleepy Portuguese colony: a stunningly 
beautiful country of 12 distinct ethno-linguistic groups 
which spoke 25 different languages and dialects. It was 
the last outpost of relatively undisturbed proto-Malay/ 
Polynesian civilization. Anthropologists from all over the 
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world went to East Timor to study the rich ethno-linguis- 
tic diversity of its peoples. 

The Indonesian army was determined to wipe out the 
indigenous identity of the Timorese. They de- 
stroyed hundreds of villages, entirely 
wiping out some ethnic- 
linguistic groups, but 
they were unable to 
break the will of the 
Timorese to be independ- 
ent. Although materially 
poorer, and more Catholic 
now than animist, 80 per- 
cent of Timorese still live a 
subsistence lifestyle: a little 
house, a few chickens, a gar- 
den, some corn or rice fields, 
trading and selling in the local 
markets. Even Dili, the capital, 
has the engaging feeling of an 
overgrown village. This self-reli- 
ance enabled the Timorese to sur- 
vive a cruel Indonesian rule, and 
support a 25-year war of resistance 
in the bush. 

The difference between this sub- 
sistence economy and a growing western- 
style economy is most evident in Dili. 
Early morning finds a steady stream of 
people carrying their surplus to the local 
market: firewood, greens, bananas, or- 


biles, 
and no foreign 
investment review board. 
Some towns only have electricity for a 
few hours a day. The pro- 
Indonesian 
militia did 
a thorough 
job, cutting 
down power 
poles and de- 
stroying the 
water delivery 


anges tied in neat pyramids, chickens, 5 
tobacco. Some ride in dilapidated old §& system in ma- 
mini-buses. This is in sharp contrast to K jor towns and 
the spanking new white UN and NGO & hundreds of vil- 
vehicles going by with their air-con- > lages. 

For now 


ditioned interiors and cellular phones. & 
The Governor’s Palace on the 3 
waterfront houses the United Nations F 
Transitional Administration in East £ 
Timor (UNTAET). The task of the g 
UN over the next two years is to 
help build a state apparatus in this 
new country. This involves just 
about everything: a public serv- 
ice, reopening schools and health 
clinics, organizing a court sys- 
tem, a policing system, appoint- 
ing judges and lawyers. This 
list is endless. 
As of April there was still 
no postal system or phone service (except for 
cell phones), no taxes, no licensing system for automo- 


there is a com- 
plete absence of 
obvious commer- 
cial culture. Dili is 
a mess of burned- 
out buildings but, for 
me, it was refreshing 
to see no franchises 
such as the 
McDonald’s, Burger 
King, Save-On-Foods, 
Wal-Mart, and the like. 
This unique situation 
probably won't last long. 
Globalization can hardly 
wait to go shopping in 
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and animals to care for. The communal nature of the tradi- 


Timor Loro Sa’e, which means Land of the Rising Sun. 
In Dili, Australian contractors and entrepreneurs are 


making a killing in the construction and bricklaying trades. 
The capital must be completely rebuilt and Timorese la- 
bour is cheap, about US$5 per day. Shipping and car rental 


are other lucrative businesses. And suit- 


able accommodation in 
Dili 


tional economy makes for a rapid reconstruction of the 
food system. No one is going hungry these days. Markets 
are filled with fruits and vegetables, chickens and pigs. 
Crafts are coming back into production. 
Though still dependent on international 
aid organizations for rice, corn, garden tools, 
seeds and other essentials, rural Timorese 
are putting the occupation behind them and 
getting on with their lives. There is a tan- 
gible feeling of relief in the countryside. 
Timorese can once more travel freely in 
their own land without carrying an In- 
donesian identity card. They can once 
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3 3 again hunt and harvest forest products 
30 without fear of Indonesian army patrols 
3% targeting them as guerrillas. 
30 : ree 
DA Aid organizations such as Catho- 
a a lic Relief Services and Save the Chil- 
a 3 dren are playing a crucial role in get- 
g » ting the rural areas on their feet. 
a . 
oo Unlike the UN, they can act 
= quickly and decisively 
3 when a need 
2 arises. Aid 
= 
a E workers are 
is hard to g generally very 
find. The Olympia, a big K positive about 
floating barge housing g their work in 
mostly UN personnel, is an- = Timor. In spre of 
chored in Dili harbour. It’s 5 the oppressive 
owned by various interna- $ heat, Pumas liv- 
tional investors and costs S ıng conditions, ma- 
US$54 per night. Before 3 pas aoe fe- 
~ 
the referendum, a hotel IS ver, al Sr E 
in Dili was about US$10 a AcE MAS) CS aa 
per night. Then there S to their projects an 
i - £ inspired by the re- 
are the supplies for E 
PA sourcefulness of the 
about 8,000 peace- 8 ‘ 
a . S Timorese. 
keeping troops being S 
deployed in Timor 7 2 As one Oxfam 
= public health worker in 
S Maliana told me, “The 
£ militias smashed all the 
y latrines and destroyed the 


In the towns, 


several thousand 


western-educated 
Timorese are de- 
manding and need- 
ing jobs in the 
cash economy. 
But in the coun- 
tryside, there are 
few unemployed 


or idle people. There are 
crops to plant, houses to build, children 
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water system in this area, 
but all we really have to do 
is provide some cement and 
pipe, and the Timorese will 
have it rebuilt in no time flat.” 
There is criticism of 
UNTAET, some of the most 
stringent coming from UN per- 
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sonnel themselves. A short while ago, professor Jarat who was four-months pregnant when the militia killed her 
Chopra walked out of his job as head of the UN’s Office husband in front of their house. He was working for the 
of District Administration in Dili, just four months intoa UN. Tears flowed as she told us what happened. 
two-year appointment. He accuses top UN officials in East And where is Canada in all this? There are some dedi- 
Timor of using Timor as a stepping stone in their careers cated Canadians working to help East Timor get on its feet 
and putting the interests of the Timorese secondary to their jn the NGO sector, but the Canadian government has not 
own self-interest. There are few Timorese in key positions given any significant support to this fledgling country. A 
in the UN administration. small contingent of Canadian peace keepers were pulled 
The UN has already bumbled terribly in letting Indo- out of East Timor in March of this year. Many coun- 

nesia supervise the August referendum and can’t afford to tries, notably Australia and Portugal, 


fail again in East Timor. One hopeful sign is that the UN have made a two- 


has hired many people that have a long history of support 
for East Timor’s struggle, such as Pat Walsh, 
formerly of the Australian 
Council of 


year commitment 
to East Timor, since militia activity on 


the border with Indonesia is expected to continue for some 
Overseas time. 


Aid, as UN head of Human De- Nobel prize winner José Ramos Horta, acting For- 
velopment, and Sidney Jones of Asia Watch, as head of eign Minister for East Timor, is disappointed with Canada. 
the UN Human Rights Commission in Timor. 


On my last day in Maliana, a town near the Indone- 
sian border heavily hit by the militias, I hired Fidelenas 
and Roberto to take me around to photograph some of the 
families affected by the violence. Both of these young 
men’s fathers were killed by the militia. We visited five of 
the dozens of families who lost husbands, fathers and sons. 

Many families buried their loved ones in the front 
yard close to the house. Some were near the police station 
where over 100 men were killed. We visited a young widow 


He describes our humanitarian assistance as “next to noth- 
ing” and notes cynically that the Canadian government can 
“get excited about Suharto but not about an independent 
East Timor.” 

East Timor has some very serious problems. Not the 
least being the repatriation of the Timorese militia and their 
families. The opinion of the Catholic church and the NGOs 
is that without the necessary legal infrastructure to charge 
and try the pro-Indonesian militia, things could get nasty. 
Bishop Nasciemento of Baucau says that “if | know my 
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people, reconciliation will be done one day. But recon- 
ciliation with justice is necessary. Justice will be 
done by the hands of the people 

if we cannot con- 
vince them that the 
courts will punish 
the militia.” 

Xanana 
Gusmao, the charis- 
matic former guer- 
rilla fighter and provi- 
sional president of 
Timor Loro Sa'e, is 
enormously popular 
and accessible. José 
Ramos Horta is finally 
home after 25 years ofre- 
lentless campaigning to 
free his country. This is a 
leadership which is closer 
to its people than most. A 
trust and empathy exists be- 
cause of the enormous sac- 
rifices everyone has made for 
independence. 

Timor Loro Sa'e is like a 
blank page on which anything 
can be written. It’s too early to 
tell whether the socialist aspi- 
rations long held by the 
Timorese leadership will be able 
to survive this new era of globali- 
zation and develop a mixed 
economy rather than one driven by 
the vagaries of the marketplace. 
One can only hope that the 
Timorese will learn quickly to deal 
with institutions like the IMF and the 
World Bank. 

Only time will tell whether 
Timorese nationalism and their sense of identity will 
survive the coming assault of international capital, es- 
pecially the tourist industry. Some would like to make 
ita second Bali, where the local population has become 
subservient to an out-of-control tourist industry. East 
Timor has beautiful unspoiled beaches and mountains 
that take your breath away. One can only shudder at the 
likely impact of tourism on the village people now in- 
habiting these areas. 

East Timor poses more questions than answers. Will 
the Timorese be able to get a significant share of the oil 
reserves in the Timor Gap? What effect will this have 


on the country? Will 
Timor open its doors 
wide to international 
capital or be dis- 
criminating in let- 
ting in foreign in- 
vestors? Will the 
traditional subsist- 
ence economy be 
protected and 
supported? What 
kind of tourism 
will be permit- 
ted? Will the 
casino culture 
be invited in? 

Policies like 


these are yet 
to be deter- 
mined. But 
it is remark- 

able and 
even mi- 
raculous 
that the 
national- 
ist aspi- 
rations 
of the 
Timaese 
have 
won 

out 

inan 


age of the 
shrinking sovereignty of the na- 
tion state. 

The world is watching. If a tiny war-torn country 
like East Timor can deliver some measure of social and 
economic justice for its people, it’s a sign of hope in a 
world badly in need of signs of hope. 


Elaine Briére is a freelance photographer and director/ 
producer of the award-winning film, “Bitter Paradise: 
the Sell-out of East Timor.” Her recent visit to Timor 
Loro Sa'e was sponsored by End the Arms Race as part 


of the “Faces of War” project. 
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AR Destroyed buildings after 
rampage by pro- 
Indonesia militia, Dili, 
East Timor. 
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Tug 
a CD by Rebecca Campbell 

Tug and Stumble Publishing 
distributed by Festival Distribution. 


reviewed by Terry Massey 
A musical artist’s first foray into a solo career can be 


a daunting task. Some take the plunge and never work in a 
band environment while some work through the band en- 
vironment to learn their trade and hone their creative skills. 
Rebecca Campbell has worked in a number of bands and 
clearly has learned her trade. Her solo debut Tug is an in- 
dependent release distributed through Vancouver-based 
Festival Distribution. The long awaited debut album brims 
with well thought out and well-crafted songs. 

Rebecca Campbell is an Ottawa-based singer who 
previously worked in the band Fat Man Waving, the all- 
female acappella group Three Sheets to the Wind and was 
backup singer/road manager for Jane Siberry. 

The only reason I mention her previous work is that 
Tug clearly reflects what she has learned: that the voice 
itself is an instrument that is a major part of the musical 
experience. 

You can play the classic game of six degrees of sepa- 
ration with the people involved in this project. For exam- 
ple, co-writer and guitarist Justin Haynes has previously 
worked with former Ani DiFranco drummer Andy 
Stochansky, while Campbell has a direct relationship to 
Jane Siberry, who was leading the long overdue female 
revolution in music before anyone realized the revolution 
was occurring. 

There is something daring and frankly refreshing about 
the way Tug is crafted in this day and age of teen domina- 
tion in the music industry. Tug is created as an emotional 
voyage through the crafting of the songs. “Alchemy,” the 
lead track, starts as a soft build with the use of a string 
quartet and little else. The album strikingly builds espe- 
cially in the song “Stumble” which is highlighted by a nice 
over-driven guitar that highlights the interplay between 
Campbell’s voice and the band in the recording. “Stum- 
ble” feels like a song that is completely about writer’s block 

and the voyage out of it. The voicing then shifts to the 
subtle and soft and brings you back again by track seven 
to a subtle band interplay in which Campbell’s voice shines 
as one of the instruments. The voyage of emotional ups 
and downs shows a maturity that a lot of artists could learn 
from. 

Finally, in the end all of the voicings and instruments 
culminate on the final track “Rub Alcohol Blues.” It’s a 
nice shift between string-filled songs and classic band ar- 


rangements. 
As well, Tug works musically with the interplay of 
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using different instru- 

ments on different songs. 

Throughout it all the lyr- 

ics stand up to the test of 
working with these well- 

crafted songs. There isa 
word play throughout 
Tug that is well thought 
out, yet has a very stream 
of conscience feel. Mu- 
sic and words must work 
together to strike an 
emotional chord in the 
listener that can help 
them relate, while the 
vague familiarity of 
what she sings about will 
strike that chord if listened to thoroughly. 

Clearly this is an album that the major recording la- 
bels will never touch. That is a thankful thing for Rebecca 
Campbell because she can be true to her artistic vision. If 
her vision includes producing more albums that challenge 


and embrace the listener, then we are all better off 


Terry Massey has been active in the music industry in art- 
ist management and development since 1995. 


CUSO is looking for 

Canadians with skills and 

experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 
in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO’s partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 


equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 

to volunteer your time, energy 

and expertise on a 

local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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REVIEWS 


Pay the Rent or Feed the Kids: 

The tragedy and disgrace of poverty in Canada 
by Mel Hurtig 

McClelland & Stewart Inc. 

2000, $34.99 he. 


reviewed by Ruth Latta 

“The most important reason that the poor in Canada 
are so badly ignored is that we have now had fifteen years 
of very conservative government in Canada,” writes Mel 
Hurtig in his new book. “To expect our political and eco- 
nomic elite to make the necessary changes without very 
strong political pressure, is naive in the extreme.” 

Although members of this elite could probably afford 

the $34.99 for Hurtig’s powerful book, I doubt they will 
stampede to the bookstores to get it. Anyone faced with 
the terrible dilemma summed up in the title can't afford 
this book, and already knows all too well the tale told in it. 
Hurtig is preaching to the converted, providing us with a 
shot in the arm and the equipment for argument. 

According to the book jacket, Hurtig has brought to- 
gether “the latest and most reliable statistics, many of them 
the result of new research conducted for the book.” Cer- 
tainly Pay the Rent or Feed the Kids is replete with graphs 
and stats, but if they are not your favourite thing, there is 
much more to make your 
blood boil. Hurtig, an Officer 
of the Order of Canada, pub- 
lisher, writer and well-known 
Canadian nationalist, writes in 
a reader-friendly style which 
rises to art. Several chapters 
begin with a little story, rather 
like the interchapters in Ernest 
Hemingway’s classic Jn Our 
Time. Both Hurtig and 
Hemingway recount brief in- 
cidents, postcard stories, 
which crystallize human trag- 
edy: 

“The principal at the 
school told me that just before 
Christmas a businessman 
brought in six pairs of warm 
boots for kids who might need 
them. This was great, but of 
the 240 kids ... about 150 
needed boots badly. How do 
you select which students get 
the six pairs?” 

Hurtig does not mince 
words elsewhere in the book. 
“Neo-neanderthals” is his 
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THE TRAGEDY AND DISGRAC 


- Peter C. Newman 


term for right-wing provincial politicians who blame the 
poor and homeless for their own plight. He deplores that 
food banks and other forms of charity have had to stretch 
themselves to the limit to provide for the needy, in the 
absence of adequate social programs. 

“Hypocrite” is a word he applies to politicians at all 
levels of government, who make sanctimonious noises 
about child poverty without taking steps to solve it. Quot- 
ing Bob White, he writes, “It was remarkable ... to watch 
the government discover the growing child poverty prob- 
lem in Canada. You don’t think cutting Mom and Dad’s 
UI benefits had anything to do with it?” 

As one might expect, Hurtig calls for levels of social 
assistance that provide reasonable benefits to allow peo- 
ple in poverty to live without severe deprivation. Welfare, 
he declares, should not be designed to punish people for 
being jobless. We need national standards for all social 
programs. He envisions child care community centres all 
over this country, funded 75 percent by the federal gov- 
ernment, open to all children between 7:00 a.m. and 7:00 
p.m. In addition to a meal program, they would provide 
medical, day care, library, computer and recreational serv- 
ices. 

Where the hell are we going to get the money? In a 
chapter thus entitled, Hurtig outlines eight ways to improve 
our economy, and strongly suggests the “a-buck-is-a-buck” 
concept of taxation; in other 
words, taxation of all sources 
of income. 

“Don’t accept the relent- 
less right-wing selling job 
that so often appears in our 
daily press,” he concludes. 
“There are much better, much 
fairer, much more egalitarian, 
practical ways of running a 
country.” 

Hurtig concludes by quot- 
ing the world’s great reli- 
gions, including Proverbs 
29:7: “The righteous taketh 
knowledge of the cause of the 


“Mel Hurtig has written a modern version of Emile Zola’s *J'Accuse' - 
only this time, the subject hits home: poverty in Canada. . . 


. I's a chilling document.” 


N nt or 
Kids 
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poor; the wicked 
understandeth not knowl- 
edge.” 


Let’s hope that Hurtig’s 
book convinces many Cana- 
dians that poverty is a na- 
tional disgrace. Pessimists 
among us may think of an- 
other Bible verse: “No 
prophet is accepted in his own 
country.” 
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FALSE ACCUSATIONS? 

“Pm going to let my name stand and let the members de- 
cide. The easy thing would have been to drop out and get 
away from it. I can’t do 
that in the face of false ac- 

cusations.” 
- Jack Ramsay. 
The convicted MP wants 
to run for the CA nomi- 
nation in the Alberta 
riding of Crowfoot. The 
former RCMP member 
was convicted last 
November of attempted 
rape. 


WHO’S THE VICTIM? 
“Tt’s just a tragic thing for 
the victims of that situa- 
tion, for Jack, his family 
and his constituents.” 
- Preston Manning, 
at a CA rally that was also attended by Jack Ramsay. 
Manning apparently forgot that the victim was a 14- 
year-old girl. 


THE YOUNG & THE WITLESS 

“In December, they made a mess of downtown Seattle. In 
April, they closed down central Washington. Now the 
young and the witless have taken their travelling road show 
to Windsor, where their target this week was the Organi- 


zation of American States.” 
- Marcus Gee, 


Globe and Mail columnist, June 7, 2000. 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE... 
“It looks to us that the private labs reported very efficiently, 
effectively, and have done the job they were supposed to 


do.” 
- Mike Harris, 


comment about water contamination in Walkerton, 
Globe and Mail, May 31, 2000. 


A LITTLE PARANOID 


ZP A right now.” 
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NOT PARTISAN? 

“In order to have a say in this historic leadership race, you 
must be a card-carrying 
member of the Canadian 

Alliance by June 16.” 
- Dr. Alan Ryley, 
chairperson of the 
Ontario Medical Associa- 
tion 5 political action 
committee, in a letter to 
the OMA 5 24,000 mem- 
bers. After some doctors 
complained that the letter 
might be construed as 
partisan, Ryley insisted: 
“I wanted to be sure that 
we weren t passing on the 
impression that we were 
trying to sign up people 
for the Alliance, because 
that’s not our line of work 
at all.” 


YOU’RE GOING TO LOVE ME 
“If you like what you see from Mike Harris and Ralph 


Klein, you’re going to love me.” 
- Tom Long, 


speech at a fundraising dinner in Regina, May 31, 2000 


deughoni@pael com 


“Yes, I inhaled. But it made me paranoid and I don’t want to be any more paranoid than I am 


- Ralph Klein, 


premier of Alberta. This was Klein s response to a question by the National Post about 


whether or not he had smoked marijuana. 
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Say 
What??? 


COMRADE CONRAD 
“Were dealing with a union movement whose methods 
consist principally of intimidation, defamation and vandal- 
ism. They are trying to swaddle themselves in the clothes 
of oppressed workers seeking respect for their rights.” 

- Conrad Black, 


chairman of Hollinger Inc, the major shareholder of 


Southam Inc., which owns the Calgary Herald, whose 


employees are on Strike. 


CONRAD BLACK 
CALLED A PASHOP 


..] DONT Vi 
SUPPOSE WE È 
COULD OFFICIALLY 
TELL HiM TO 

GOTONEL2 / 


y 
$ 


WHO'S THE USEFUL IDIOT? 
“In the Leninist terminology which would be familiar to 
strike leaders, he [Bishop Henry] has made himself a per- 
fect ‘useful idiot’ to them. This is a bishop who, as he ar- 
rived to take up his position in Calgary and literally was 
removing his luggage from the baggage carousel at the 
airport, began a rant against the health policies of the Klein 

government.” 

- Conrad Black, 
in a rant against Bishop Henry, who is trying to 
mediate an end to the strike at the Calgary Herald. 


DEATH OF A THOUSAND CUTS 


BREAD & CHEESE = GMO 
“If you’ ve ever eaten bread or cheese, or used antibiotics, 


then you’ve ingested something that was produced through 
biotechnology.” 


- “Food Safety and You,” 
Government of Canada pamphlet distributed to every 


household in Canada. 


THE NEW MCCARTHYISM 
“The well-funded and well-connected homosexual activ- 
ist movement has become the McCarthyism of the 21st 
century. Opposition to any of its goals is tantamount to 
being a ‘fellow traveller,’ which is what people were called 
in the 1950s who were merely accused (often erroneously) 
of being communist sympathizers. The topic is not open to 
debate. Accusers become judge and jury, and the main- 


stream media are only too happy to carry out the sen- 
tence.” 


- Dr. Laura Schlessinger, 

column in The Leader-Post, May 10, 2000. Just 
before this column appeared, the Canadian Broad- 
cast Standards Council ruled that Schlessinger 's 
radio comments about gays and lesbians discrimi- 
nated against them on the basis of their sexual 
orientation and could fuel gay-bashing. 
Schlessinger has said that gays and lesbians are “a 
biological error” and claimed “a huge portion of the 
male homosexual populace is predatory on young 
boys.” Her daily radio program is heard by more 
than 20 million listeners across the U.S. and 
Canada. 


TREATING THEIR “CONDITION” 
“Notwithstanding the position of the radical homosexual 
activists and their politically correct supporters, Dr. Laura’s 
condemnation of homosexuality as “abnormal,” “deviant” 
and “dysfunctional” is shared by the thousands of homo- 
sexuals who seek treatment for their condition every year.” 


- Hymie Rabenstein, 


“CBC is going through the death of a thousand cuts and they’re not able to respond to some of the global realities. What 
they need is an infusion of capital, and that will come by making shares available to Canadians.” 
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- Stockwell Day, Globe and Mail, May 26, 2000 
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MY 


OPINION 


Einstein Revisited 


The shaggy-haired socialist. 


by 
verybody knows that Albert 
Einstein was brilliant, that he 
worked on the A-bomb, and 

wrote the theory of relativity. 

What most people don’t know is 
that Einstein was also a socialist. 

It was in the early 1970s that some 
of my professors at the University of 
Regina turned me on to Monthly Re- 
view. That’s when I found out that 
Albert Einstein had written an article 
called “Why Socialism” in the first is- 
sue of MR back in May 1949. 

I went into the library at the uni- 
versity, found the article, and read it. 

I was thrilled that Einstein con- 
sidered himself a socialist and that he 
could dissect the problems of capital- 
ism with such clarity. 

He wrote about the concentration 


George 


Manz 


of capital in the hands of a few, result- 
ing in “an oligarchy of private capital” 
with “enormous power” that can’t “be 
effectively checked even by a demo- 
cratically organized political society.” 

He went on to say that “private 
capitalists inevitably control, directly 
or indirectly, the main sources of in- 
formation (press, radio, education). It 
is thus extremely difficult, and indeed 
in most cases quite impossible, for the 
individual citizen to come to objective 
conclusions and to make intelligent use 
of his political rights.” 

Things haven’t changed much 
over the last 50 years. In fact, the me- 
dia is even more concentrated now than 
it was when Einstein wrote. 

That’s why I had a hard time be- 
lieving that Time magazine declared 

Albert Einstein “Person 
of the Century” in its De- 
cember 31, 1999 edition. 

The May 2000 is- 
sue of Monthly Review 
takes Time to task for not 
letting its readers know 
that Einstein was a social- 
ist and that the FBI, un- 
der J. Edgar Hoover’s di- 
rect order, spied on the 
famous scientist. You can 
see some of Einstein’s 
FBI file on 
<www.foia.fbi.gov/ 
einstein/einstein6a.pdf/> 

Among the FBI’s 
pebbles of wisdom on 
Einstein is this juicy 
tidbit: “advised the New 
York Office that the 
‘Monthly Review,’ 66 
Barrow Street, New York 
City, self proclaimed ‘an 


independent Socialist magazine’ made 
its initial appearance in May of 1949 


The first issue contained articles by 
Albert Einstein and others. This report 
stated further that a study of the arti- 
cles contained in a background check 
of the editors and contributors revealed 
that this magazine was Communist in- 
spired, and followed the approved 
Communist Party line. [New York re- 
port, dated 1-30-50; Re: Internal Se- 
curity]” 

I got inspired when I reread Ein- 
stein’s article. It makes me want to help 
change the world to make it a better 


So if you haven’t read Einstein’s 
“Why Socialism” yet, do yourself a fa- 
vour and pick up the May 2000 issue 
of Monthly Review. A one-year sub- 
scription costs $40 Canadian dollars 
and is available from Monthly Review, 
122 West 27th Street, New York, NY 
10001. 


George Manz considers himself a Lud- 
dite by today’s standards. He's just 
starting to use the Internet and hopes 
to master E-mail soon. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of 
Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 


sions and encourage any ensuing 
dialogue. 
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Its Our Money. 
Let's Get It Back. 


The Canadian labour movement has a plan to restore the unemployment 
insurance program. It’s called “The 70% Solution.” 

The unemployment insurance program isn't working for the unemployed. 
That's because the federal government. instead of using the El account to 
support the unemployed, has used more than $26 billion in El surpluses to 
finance federal programs - this despite the fact the government hasn't con- 
tributed a cent to the Account since 1989. 


With The 70% Solution: 
* At least 70% of the unemployed would be receiving UI benefits. 
* Benefits would be based on 70% of pre-layoff weekly earnings. 


Here’s how to support The 70% Solution: 
* Pass a motion or resolution declaring support for The 70% Solution. 
* Publicize your support for The 70% Solution. 
* Send a letter to your local MP(s) declaring support for The 70% Solution. 
* Send a letter to the Prime Minister and Finance Minister declaring your support. Also send a letter 
to the opposition parties and the Federation of Canadian Municipalities. Recall that municipalities 
were leaders in the call for Ul during the 1930s Depression. 


Join The 70% Club 


Watch this space in the next issue of Briarpatch. 
For more information contact 

the Canadian Labour Congress Prairie Region, 
1888 Angus Street 

Regina, SK S4T 124. 


(306) 525-6137. 
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